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From Friends’ Quarterly Examii 





CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES. 








It is by no means so generally and clearly 
understood as it should be, that the meaning 
of the word mystery (i. e. a secret), as used in 
the New Testament, is very different from 
that which it has in ordinary theological 
language. In the latter it is employ yed to ex- 
press the idea of some known truth which, 
from its nature, is incomprehensible by the 
human understanding : whereas in the former 
it simply denotes something which, whether 
in itself comprehensible or not, being beyond 
the range of haman discovery, had heretofore 
been unknown or secret, but was now dis- 
closed. 

Such is plainly its meaning in the first pas- 
sage in which it occurs; namely, Matthew 
xiii. 2, Our Lord there speaks of certain 
truths which He was then uttering in the 
form of parables, as “the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Now when we examine 
these parables, as they were either directly 
explained by himself, or left by Him without 
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explanation, as not needing it, we find that 
they all relate to simple matters of fact ; be- 
ing nothing more than predictions, couched 
under the form of parables, of what would 
come to pass under the new covenant dispen- 
sation. These matters of fact, in common 
with all others which relate to spiritual sab- 


| jects, and with multitudes also which relate 


to merely natural ones, unquestionably in- 
volve many things which are wholly beyond 
our comprehension : but the facts themselves, 
when known, are as simple and intelligible as 
any others which come before men in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life. Sach being the case, it 
is evident that the word mystery or secret, as 
here used by our Lord, must mean, not an in- 
comprehensible truth, but one which, being 
from its nature undiscoverable by men, had 
been a secret or unknown thing till it was 
i then disclosed by himself. 
If we now go on to examine the various 
other passages in which the word occurs, we 
find that it is always applied, as in the pre- 
ceding case, to subjects or truths immediately 
pertaining to the Gospel Dispensation, which 
had formerly been either wholly unknown or 
very parti ially disclosed, but were then plain- 
ly revealed. Thus, in 1 Tim. iii. 16, it is ap- 
plied to the leading facts of cur Lord’s earth- 
ly manifestation and course; in Rom. xvi. 25, 
Col. i. 26, 27, and other passages, to his gos- 
pel or truth taken generally ; in 1 Cor. xv. 
51, Eph. iii. 3-6, and v. 32, to particular parts 
of that gospel ; in Rom. xi. 25, 2 Thess. ii. 7, 
and Rev. x. 7 (as in Matt. xiii. 11), to events 
in the history of Christ’s church and king- 
dom; and in Rev. i. 20, and xvii. 5, 7, to 
apocalyptic symbols, the meaning of which is 
there explained. In all these cases, as in the 
one before examined, the word is manifestly 
applied to facts or truths—formerly unknown, 
but then revealed—regarded simply as such, 
and without any reference to their being or 
not being comprehensible by the human un- 
derstanding. 
In confirmation of this account of the mean- 
ing and use of the word mystery in pan ster 
it is to be noted that although the Gospel of 
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Christ includes many truths which are alto- 
gether beyond man’s comprehension—such, 
for example, as the distinction in the God- 
head between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
the union of Godhead and manhood in Christ, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in men—the 
word mystery is nowhere directly and specifi- 
cally applied to any one of them. As for its 
application by theologians to such pretended 
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and those possessed of leisure, are found 
working to this end, but every one who acts 
on the belief that God has made of one blood 
not only all nations, but—what some persons 
find a harder trial of faith—all classes of so- 
ciety. Certainly none ever took a straighter 
road than did Edward Denison, when for 
nearly eight months (1867-8) he resided in 


the East End of London, long enough, as he 
remarks, to make him feel a walk in Picca- 
dilly quite a treat. He was at no loss for em- 
ployment. In reference to some violation of 
sanitary laws, he writes—‘“ These are the sort 
of evils which, where there are no resident 
gentry, grow to a height almost incredible, 


oe 


Christian doctrines as “ baptismal regenera- 
ation,’ “the real presence” in the Lord’s 
Supper, and the transmission of special grace 
or gifts by episcopal imposition of hands, it 
will here suffice to say that it is utterly desti 
tute of any authority in Scripture. 
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Lastly, while the Scripture use of the word 
has thus nothing in common with its present 
ordinary conventional one, it corresponds 
fundamentally with that ancient, although 
now almost obsolete one in which it signifies 
a trade or craft which is unknown or secret, 
except to those who have been instructed in 
it. (See Johnson’s Dictionary.) OMICRON. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
EDWARD DENISON.* 


Edward Denison, son of the Jate Bishop of 
Salisbury and nephew of the ex-Speaker, 
Evelyn Denison, was born in 1840. He was 
educated at Eton, where it is feared that he 
permanently injured his health by over-ex- 
ertion in rowing. He studied law at Oxford, 
and in 1868 was returned M.P. for Newark, 
and died in Australia January 26th, 1870. 
When a career limited to thirty years leaves 
behind it thoughts and deeds worthy of re- 
membrance, and when it has been dis- 
tinguished not only by its promise but also 
by its performance, it must contain instruc- 
tion in various ways. But that which will 
especially strike some readers is that his life 
adds one more proof to the many that have 
gone before it, of the wonderful power which 
dwells in that human sympathy which ac- 
knowledges a brotherhood with every man as 


such, apart from all conventional disguises, 
* * * * 


With means and position which might have |: 


tempted one who would contemptucusly re- 
ject a life of pleasure to devote himself too 
exclusively to intellectual pursuits, Edward 
Denison had recognized the chasm which 
separates the lower orders of society from 
their more favored brethren, and with true 
Christian chivalry he leapt into the gulf. 
Many have preceded him, many will follow 
him, and thus it may be filled at last. Not 
in the future any more than in the past will 
the same path be always trodden to the sanre 
goal. Not alone the legislator, the minister, 

* Letters and other Writings of the late Edward Deni- 


son, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, Bart. London: Ricaard Bentley & Son. 


and on which the remedial influence of the 
mere presence of a gentleman known to be on 
the alert is inestimable.” 

But what must have been the effeet of his 
“mere presence on the men who, after a day’s 
labor, gathered” to listen to his religious 
teaching? Living in a world of their own, 
too often with bitter and envious feeling to- 
wards the rich, and shut out in dreary East 
Eni streets from influences which unconsci- 
ously refine, it must have been a novel experi- 
ence to have a high-born layman standing in 
their midst, whose beautiful face was stamped 
with goodwill to them, while with tone and 
manuer which, we may be sure, reflected not 
only the most polished good breeding, but 
also that truest gentlemanhood which is a 
spiritual gift, he offered to share with them 
his treasures of light and knowledge. That 
he did not anticipate any startling effects we 
see from his own words :—“ It is too true that 
all one does is but a drop in the ocean, and if 
we expect results from our work we shall do 
nothing.” He was not on the watch for 
“conversions,” believing that “no man can 
deliver his brother: he can but throw him a 
plank.” He did not wonder that they would 
never go to church, for he thought that they 
knew of “no rational reason why they should.” 

“Tt is not Christianity, but Christians who 
are wanting,” he exclaims, and as far as in 
him lay he sought to supply the want. * * 

Nor did he lower the standard to make it 
easier to attain, for he held that a common 
defect in religious instruction was the absence 
of making it sufficiently plain. “ What a 
‘truly tremendous innovation on the work a- 
| day world is Christianity ! what an objective 

reality it has—what a steady nonconformity 
to the world’s habits it demands of its vota- 
ries!’ So he writes, and it was with him as 
with a greater Teacher, the common people 
heard him gladly; and as he came into closer 
contact with ignorance, vice, and destitution, 
he felt that he was learning as well as teach- 
ing. For besides getting fresh light on the 
causes of, and the remedies for, that social 
sore of pauperism—the careful study of which, 
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(the Poor } 


with that of its kindred eabject | 
Laws), formed one of the great objects of his 
life—he began to comprehend that hard say- 
ing which declares that the poor are especi- 


ally blessed. He saw that the very unattrac- 
tiveness and dull sameness of their lives often 
made their minds willingly receptive of higher 
hopes concerning that other world, which 
those who were prosperous and at ease, even 
when religious, were frequently, he said, ‘so 
desperately afraid of going to.” 

He found no difficulty in getting a roomfu! 
of dock-laborers to assemble twice a week 
after a day of toil to hear him speak of the 
Gospel, aud wondered how many West End 
loungers would do the same even if “ an angel 
from heaven were the teacher.” Perhaps the 
parallel he drew was closer than he was aware 
of; for those who listened to him must have 
felt that he belonged toa very different world 
from that in which they lived and toiled, and 
would just as soon have expected an angel to 
dwell amongst them. To some extent he re- 
alized the dreary mental influence imparted 
by their surroundings; for he writes: “ My 
wits are getting blunted by the monotony and 
ugliness of this place. I can almost imagine, 
difficult as it is, the awful effect upon a human 
mind of never seeing anything but the mean- 
est and vilest of men and man’s works, and | 
of complete exclusion from the sight of God 
and his works.” 

Young as he was, it is clear that he was not 
without that grace which Hood bitterly said 
was 

‘* The very thing so many Christians want— 
Hamility ;” 
and perhaps it is impossible to overrate its | 
wer on those he sought to elevate. It has 

n remarked of the late Professor Maurice, 
that, beyond all his other gifts, that which 
gave him influence at the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege was his “unfathomable humility.” A 
share in this lowly virtue kept Edward Deni- 
son from falling into the common mistake of 
condemning the errors and sins of the de 
graded and ignorant with peculiar harshness, 
instead of judging them with that just allow- 
ance with which we believe they will be judged 
hereafter. No doubt there were those in his 
own station who called him eccentric and 
crotchety, and who decided that, though be 
nevolence and Christian charity were all very 
well in their proper places, yet he was carry- 
ing them altogether too far; and it therefore 
must have required no slight amount of moral 
courage to follow out his plan. 

A new and wide field of usefulness was 
opening before him asa member of Parlia- | 
ment, when, in the vain pursuit of health, and 
far from those who loved him best, he lay 
down to die. Those who remain may well | 
mourn for the hopes thus early crushed, but 








not for himself. To use his own words: “ Life 
is doing the work God put you into His world 
to do.” <And, brief as was the time allotted 


|to him, it may be truly said that his works 


follow him. 





for bim the past 

fall, be may not cast 
His birthright hope away! 

All is not lost of the beloved and bless’d— 

Leave ye the sleeper wi'bh his God to rest.” 


JANE BUDGE. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Sac anp Fox Acency, I. T., 


Is sealed, he may not 





11th mo. 4, 1872 
Editors Review :—I feel as though it is my 
duty toask, through the columns ‘of the Re- 
view, aid in the form of clothing or money for 
Shawnee Indian children. The chiefs prom- 
ised that they all might attend school if the 
teacher could keep them warm. The Shawnee 
mission school is 40 miles south of this 
agency, and is in a thriving condition, under 
the care of Joseph Newsom; his daughter 
Emma (a graduate) has just arrived to take 
his place as teacher. The children learn 
readily. The school house is not warm, and 
the children are very thinly clad; a gown 
and covering for the hips constitutes their 
nd ne covering for their head or feet, 
and some of them go four miles to school 
through the wet grass. These Indians get 
no annuity. They are very poor. They 
work for a living; they haul corn 100 miles 
to market. They anxiously listen to our 
teachings of the Bible, and want to learn the 
white man’s ways. I am anxious that friends 
and neighbers may feel willing to send a few 
of the garments that have been hanging in 
the wardrobes so long without covering any 
shivering child. Coarse substantial cloth of 
any kind may besent. The women sew nicely. 
Two or three neighborhoods may join and pack 
one box. I ask for children and the aged, 
and boxes of clothing may be sent to me or 
to the agent here; we will then haul them 
140 miles to their destination, and will attend 
to placing them where they are mostly need- 
ed. Some money to pay the expressage 
should be given, and the latter should be paid 


to Muscogee, I. T., in care of Atkinson & 
Co. A letter should be addressed to us at 


the time the goods are expressed. 

We still hold our meetings on First-day, 
at Sac and Fox Agency, and feel as though 
we could not give them up, although so small. 
Yet we do feel the loss of Rhoda Hadley very 
sensibly. We adjourned our First-day school 
for the present, on account partly of sickness. 
The mission school is still progressing finely, 
though sickness has reduced its members. 

The general health now is good, though the 

agent has been sick most of the fall. 


JoserpH P. Cook. 
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For Friends’ Keview. 
A PARABLE, 


A father, having four sons, sent them into 
his garden to work. “My children,” said 
he, “I have carefully planted the whole gar 
den ; take care of it; nurture the useful 
plants and destroy the weeds.” With a few 
more directions, and a special assignment to 
each, the father left them. 

The sons, being left, began each to take bis 
own course. The first, upon examining his 
plot, found that immediate work was neces- 
sary ; the rains were causing the weeds to 
spring up; the ground was becoming too 
hard for the tender plants ; some of the vines 
were twining about fxlse supports ; some 
needed to be lifted from the earth, and others 
required pruning. Seeing so much to be done, 
he felt that no time was to be lost, and was 
soon earnestly engaged in his work. The 
second, taking a careless survey of the gar 
den, concluded that he would quietly wait 
until sun and rain had developed the plant- 
life more fully. The remaining two sons felt 
the force of their father’s directions, and be- 
gan their work ; but in an unfortunate mo- 
ment one glanced at the other’s manner of 
working, which was different from his own. 
(1 Cor. xii.) Forgetting his own task, and 
not considering his brother’s peculiar tem 
persment, he began to chide him severely. 
Retorts followed. Then came questions con- 
cerning their inheritance. Self-interest as- 
serted its claim, until an angry conflict oc- 
curred, which resulted in the entire neglect of 
the work of both. 

The eldest bad noticed with sadness the 
way wardness and neglect of his brothers, and 
strove to arouse them toa sense of their duty. 
“ Brothers,” said he, “one of our latest com- 
mands was to love one another. See how 
much suffering you have brought upon your- 
selves, and what ruin you have wrought in 
breaking through the beautiful borders, and 
trampling under foot the tender plants.” 
But they turned to him with flashing eyes, 
and said, ““‘ Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge over us?” The brother bent more low- 
ly over his work, only stopping to say to the 
second, who was now sleeping, “ Come, broth- 
er, it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 
But he who was so suddenly disturbed, re- 
plied with violence, in which he was joined by 
another of the brothers. For a moment the 
brother stood bewildered; but his knees 
struck the ground, hia face turned upward, 
and, as if by supernatural power, there was 
caused in him a sudden change. His sight 
became cléar, and his arm was nerved with 
renewed power. With a glad, yet humble 
heart, he returned to his labor, only repeat- 
ing to himself, “ Moreover, it is required of 
stewards that a man be found faithful. * * * 
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In due season thou shalt reap, if thou faint 
pot.” Although he mourned on account of 
his brethren, he found them still perverse, and 
eccupied mostly in fault-finding, quarreling, 
looking for some future happy experience, 
and sleeping. 

The budding days of spring had been fol- 
lowed by the flowers of summer, and now 
autumn, with its golden fruits, bad come. 
The father entered his garden, but what a 
sight met his eyes ; rank weeds had choked 
the useful plants, the vines, torn down by 
the winds, had borne no fruit, and the trees, 
infested by worms, were dying. 

The sons, hearing their father’s voice, had 
come into his presence. They looked at their 
plots and saw nothing but leaves; they 
looked at their father, and as his tearful eyes 
turned upon them, their hearts were smitten. 
One only had the answer of a good consci- 
ence, and his heart was filled with pity for 
his brothers. 

“] cannot tell ycu, my children,” said the 
father, “ the grief of my heart in finding this, 
my gardev, in such aconditior. It is not 
alone because of the loss you will sustain, but 
others also will suffer. 1 have promised to 
supply the wants of orphaned children from 
my garden ; weary ones, who have tound no 
resting-place, have been invited hither to en- 


joy the shade and partake of the fruits, and 


all of my friends were to find a welcome here. 
But my garden has become a wilderness ; 
you have robbed me of mine own, and the 
lives of many will be required at your hands. 
My heart is gladdened by the sight of one 
fruitful spot: thou hast well done in that 
thou hast kept that committed to thy charge, 
my son ; because thou hast been faithiul in a 
little I will exalt thee as a ruler, and all that 
1 bave is thine.” 

Then the children fell down before their 
father, and bitterly lamented their neglect. 
“ Give us more time, father, and we will re- 
deem the past,” said they. But the father 
eadly shook his head : “ The summer is end- 
ed, my children, and the time of labor is past. 
You are repentant, and seek my love with 
honest hearts ; a father cannot turn from the 
pleadings of his child, and you are saved, 
yet so as by fire ; but the blessed experience 
of serving, the joy of leading others into 
a place of rest, you cannot know.” 

ALIQUIS. 


. iin 
THE BENEVOLENCE OF ECONOMY. 


In the present advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, the policy of economy is universally ac- 
knowledged. The barbarian is improvident 
and wasteful, because he lacks the intellectu- 
al development neceseary to secure foresight 
and prudence, and will only work for imme- 
diate gratification. But, as intelligence in- 
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creases, the future becomes more real to the 
mind, and the necessity of providing for it 
more urgent. If our first lesson be that we 
must labor to supply our present wants, the 
second quickly follows, that we must econo- 
mize to promote our future happiness. * * * 

So far economy may appear to be wholly 
a matter of policy, only a sacrifice of present 
gratification for the sake of greater pleasure 
in time to come, and thus inculeating no 
higher lesson than a refined and far-reaching 
self-love. Yet this is by no means the whole 
of its teachings, nor does this comprise the 
whole of its results, As surely as economy 
contains a wise policy for self-interest, so 
surely does it contain an element of benevo- 
lence to mankind, and if it brings its person- 
al rewarc’s to him who practices it, it also 
makes him an agent of good to the commu- 
nity in which he dwells. 
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reuppear, not only with interest to the origi- 
nal owner, but in the increased facility which 
it affords business by its circulation. 

It is the general impression that he who 
saves is but hoarding for himself, while he 
who spends extravagantly, although perhaps 
injuring himself, is at least benefiting others 
by distributing his money. But the trath is 
exactly the reverse. The prodigal, who 
scatters money with a lavish hand to gratify 
his desires for luxury or display, emplovs and 
remunerates labor, it is true, but as this la- 
bor was only performed to secure his tem- 
porary gratification, no products remain, and 
the world is by so much the loser. But he 
who, instead of thus expending his surplus, 
puts it into active circulation, either by put- 
ting itinto a bank, or investing it in some 
productive industry, gives as much remunera- 


The most palpa-| tive employment as the other, though some- 


ble form in which it does this, is by the pow-| what further removed from sight, while the 


er it confers upon the frugal man to benefit | 


his fellow-men by direct generosity. The 


father whose heart glows with parental affec-| benefited to that extent 


tion, bas a powerful motive to lay aside a 
portion of his income for the education, ad- 
vancement and future good of his children. 
* * * The habit of economy renders it pos- 
sible also for us to benefit, not only our di- 


rect descendants, but others who may need jing for our own future. 


capital thus saved becomes augmented, in- 
stead of perishing, and the community is 
Thus the frugal 
person is really the beneficent one, while the 
equanderer selfishly destroys what is commit- 
ted to his care. 

There is, therefore, a deeper lesson of vir- 
tue in economy than that of simply provid- 
We may, if we will, 


our aid. * * * The principle of benevolence | do our part towards making our money im- 


prompts us to save for more noble ends, and | 
the economy thus practiced develops into full | 


fruition some of the finest traits of character. 

Besides this immediate power of benefac- 
tion, which the habit of saving confers, and 
ite reflex action upon our own nature, it will 
benefit the community, all unconsciously to 
ourselves, by its own natural working. 
Money, or the labor which it represents, may 
be expended either productively or unpro- 
ductively. When it is exchanged for food, 
clothing or shelter, it is reproduced in the 
human energies that are thus nourished and 
augmented. When it is spent for education, 
either in books, schools, lectures or other 
means of mental culture, its results are ap- 
parent in the increased intelligence and pow- 
er of accomplishment infused into the recipi- 
ents. When it is used to obtain healthful 
and needful recreation for wearied energies 
and drooping spirits, its effects are manifest 


mortal in its beneficent effects. When, by 
its use, physical well-being, mental growth, 
and moral improvement are cherished, pro- 


| ductive industry encouraged, the resources of 


the earth developed, and the various faculties 
and powers of humanity trained and strength- 
ened, no calculation can estimate the great- 
ness or duration of its influences. Let us, 
then, consecrate whatever means we possess 
to high, worthy and permanent ends, and ac- 
cord to the virtue of economy the honor it 


| deserves, not only as the most enlightened 


policy of self-interest, but as the firm basis 
of enlarged benevolence to mankind.— Pub. 
Ledger. 
hi Li Aah he 
From the Monthly Record. 
TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN WORK. 
( Extracts.) 
(Concluded from page 196.) 
“ This is the Old House,” says the doctor, 


in the new vigor and force thus gained. But/|as we stand before a thatched house, with tall 


if, after the real wants of mind and body | trees round it. 


“This is the house where I 


have been supplied, the surplus of the year’s and my mother first began and lived with the 


income be devoted to purchasing more dainty | boys ourselves. 


This fine chestnut tree, to the 


food, more costly dress, and richer surround- | left, is a very oid friend, and there were these 
ings, its only result is in the present enjoy-| three trees to the right when I[ first came— 


ment created. It is thus conswumed—that is, 
it disappears without any permanent return. 
On the other hand, if such surplus be placed 
i: some safe investment, that shall aid other 
labor, and render it more profitable, it will 


all the rest are new.” 
lis interesting : 


That first beginning 
It was in 1832 that young 
Wichern and a few young men who were 


engaged in district visiting in Hamburg, had 
their minds impressed with the sin and 
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wretchedness they saw around them. 
Sabbath-school teacher, Wichern’s mind 
turned with hope towards the children. 
Could nothing be done to rescue them from 
the haunts of vice abounding in that great 
seaport ? 

Crowds of shipping lying in the river, and 
many a merchant risiug into prosperity ; but, 
oh, the gulf of iniquity below the surface. 
“ Let us pray for a Rettingshaus,” said they to 
one another, as these houses for the redemp- 
tion of children are called in Germany. 
When they met one another in the street, they 
would say, “ You don’t forget praying for the 
Rettingshaus, do you?” Such prayers soon 
found heavenly answers. 

One day a Government secretary who knew 
nothing of the matter handed one of them 
£15. It was given by a colleague of his, 
“to be spent for some charitable purpose, if 
at all possible, for some establishment yet 
to be founded.” A few weeks later, a clergy- 
man to whom the distribution of a bequest 
for charitable purposes was entrusted, as- 
signed £1,050 to the proposed Rettingshaus. 
Servants gave their mites, and one mechanic 
emptied his spare box on the table, covering 
it with coins of every description—gold, sil- 
ver, and copper—the savings of many a 
year’s hard labour. But it was not all 
smooth sailing. The legacy of £1,050 was 
disputed in law, but ultimately won for the 
good cause. 

Then came the question of land. Mr. 
Sieveking, a wealthy landed proprietor, of- 
fered help in this direction, and pointed out 
to Wichern a house and piece of land he was 
willing to give; but it was found that the 
house and the land were unfit for the purpose. 
Mr. Sieveking had no rest. It is wonderful 
how men’s hearts get moved—sometimes by a 
power higher than their own. He looked 
again and again at the map, and he thuught 
of offering the “ Ruge Hoos,” or Rauhe 
Haus. But it seemed useless to think of that, 
for it was let on a long lease to a well-estab- 
lished tenant. He walked up to the house, 
however, one morning, and had no sooner 
reached the frout door than the tenant met 
him with a humble request to be permitted to 
break the lease and leave. “ Well, I will 
think over it,” replied Mr. Sieveking, and the 
next day Wichern was on the spot, and two 
hearts were gladdened, that of the tenant, by 
permission to go out, and Wichern with per- 
mission to come in.* And now we are in the 
same Rauhe Haus, the Old House, from 
which the whole colony takes its name, and 
the house where Wichern and his mother 
commenced with twelve young reprobates ; 
eight of them were illegitimate, four had 


*Licfde’s ‘‘ Charities of Europe.” 


As a; drunken parents; one was known to the police 


for ninety-two thefts; one had escaped from 
prison. All honor to the noble mother, who 
was so ready to enter into the religious con- 
cern of her son, for doubtless much of the 
drudgery in such an household fell heavily on 
her. Wichern was inexperienced, but true 
love in the heart often imparts a wonderful 
talent for training, and even for discipline. 
It was soon poised abroad that the young 
man was succeeding well with his strange 
family. The boys learned to believe in the 
existence of a love which is plenteous in for- 
giveness, which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, and yet main- 
tains order. 

When the house was full, Wichern would 
not enlarge it; but said that if more children 
came to him, there must be more houses for 
them—and thus house after house has been 
erected. The next house we visited was the 
“Schénburg,” so called because the prince of 
Schénburg presented it. There are pretty 
little flower-bede, one for each boy, and loaded 
with blossom. But the boys are now congre- 
gating under the shade of the trees opposite 
“The Golden Bottom.” The boys and the 
brothers sing two German songs, and then the 
farm bailiff selects his little men for different 
branches of field work—some to dig, some to 
gather rye, some to weed the gardens, and 
some to work in-doors. * ° ° , 

But there is something geing on under the 
lime trees; it is a tea spread for us in the gar- 
den, and the kind hand of the young soldier's 
widow waits on us as we take another meal 
with this friendly family. But go we must, 
the steamer on the Elbe will not wait for us, 
and we must take the omnibus back to Ham- 
burg. 

Farewell, we have learned some things we 
shall not soon forget, and in a few hours have 
formed friendships we shall long cherish. 
May God's blessing rest on the Rauhe Haus 
of Hamburg and its band of brothers. 

We sleep at Hanover, and dream about 
orphan homes, and the next day finds us at 
Dusseldorf. It was a quiet Sabbath morning 
when we entered the little village of Kaiser- 
werth, near Dusseldorf. We at once descry 
the far-famed pile of barrack-like buildings 
where the deaconesses scattered about Ku- 
rope, and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
find their home and centre. In front of the 
children’s side of the house is printed in large 
letters the beautiful text— Whosoever shall 
receive this child in My name receiveth Me.” 
Luke ix. 48. On the hoepital side are the 
words—“‘ I was sick and ye visited me,.”— 
Matt. xxv. 36. In the centre is the figure of 
a dove with the olive branch in its mouth. 
Many a weary sin-sick soul has found rest 
through the gentle ministrations of the 
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deaconesses of Kaiserwerth. Many a wound- 
ed soldier and plague-stricken patient has 
thanked God as he looked up from his lowly 
couch on the face of one who has devoted 
herself to alleviating the misery of the 
world. What a multitude of feelings crowded 
into the mind as we entered the chapel where 
so many of the good were gathered with the 
needy in holy worship. The chapel was 
filled. There was an intense calmness over 
all, and real earnestness. The peace that 
reigns through the whole institution, and 
seems to dwell there, is something to do one’s 
soul good. There are five hundred and forty- 
eight persons at present living on the prem- 
ises, and a large proportion of these are now 
present. Before us are rows of deaconesses, 
with their neat costume, pure white caps, flat 
collars, aud blue dresses. On the right-hand 
are a large number of young ladies, who are 
training for governesses and school-mistresses. 
They receive a first-rate education, and are in 
great request, so that it is impossible to meet 
all the applications for them that come from 
all quarters of Germany. Here is a group of 
invalid children, and there are a number of 
hospital patients. Tothe left are orpban and 
destitute children ; and in the galleries are the 
men who work on the farm and attend to 
some parts of the hospital. Thesermon is by 
young Pastor Fliedner, the son of the founder 
of the institution. * . » ” : 

We passed out of the chapel, and one of 
the deaconesses, who could talk a little Eng- 
lish, acted as our guide. She had been for 
five years at Alexandria, at the Deaconess In- 
stitution there, and had only recently re- 
turned. There are many branch institutions 
at Florence, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Altorf, Ber- 
liv, Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, Constanti- 
nople, and Beyrout. The deaconesses come 
from various ranks in life. They speak of one 
another as “ Sisters,’ much as the Rauhe 
Haus fraternity are called Brothers. Martin 
Luther says, “a readiness to compassionate 
others is more natural to women than to 
men—women who love godliness generally 
have also a special gift for comforting others 
and soothing their sorrows.” I suppose he 
ought to know, and therefore let us listen for 
a few moments to Pastor Fliedner’s own 
statement of the spirit and aim of this dea- 
coness work. He says in his published ac- 
count—* Justification by faith alone without 
merit of works was the glory and joy, the 
might and strength of the Apostolical dea-| 
connesses, and is also that of all the deaconess | 
institutions of Germany, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and North America. 

“ Neither celibacy, nor poverty, nor blind 
Jesuitical obedience are required by us, that 
men should be obeyed more than God.” * * 

Lastly, to thoroughly satisfy ourselves 
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we examine the “Conditions of admission 
into the office of Deaconess.” Here Fliedner 
speaks of “Christian women feeling the in- 
ward and outward calling.” The “inward 


call” is exactly what we all so wish to recog- 
nize, namely, the pointing of the Holy Spirit. 
By the “ outward call” Fliedner would ap- 
pear to include the consent of parents, bodily 
providential open- 
* & * * 


health, mental ability, and 
ing. * * * 

Now let us follow our friend the deaconess 
from Alexandria. The dinner bell rings and 
it is about her own dinner-time. We offer to 
wait till she had done dinner. “ No, thank 
you, I shall be engaged after dinner, and I 
have more leisure to show you round now.” 
She looks at her neat little gold watch, gets a 
bunch of keys, and leads the way. “ This is 
the apothecary’s store; it is my own depart- 
ment at present,” she says, as we pass into a 
well ordered collection of bottles, with latin 
labels ; and then she takes us across the yard 
to the orphans’ house ; it is only for girls, and 
there are thirty-eight now in the house. The 
deaconess who has charge of them laughs 
merrily as she shows us round, and seems as 
though all her care was laid where it ought 
to be laid. These orphan children are many 
of them daughters of Protestant pastors and 
schoolmasters. The rooms are none of them 
large, and the system is to keep the children 
in three family groups or circles. We pro- 
ceed to a very important part of the institu- 
tion—‘“ the seminary for training govern- 
esses.” These governesses are distinct from 
the deaconesses, and do not accept the office 
or wear the costume. They are of highly re- 
spectable parentage. A good governess gets 
a salary of three hundred to four hundred 
thalers. More than eleven hundred young 
women have thus been trained by the deacon- 
esses for schoolmistresses and teachers. There 
are fifty-three now training, and five “ Sis- 
ters” are engaged in their instruction. The 
young women do the household work them- 
selves, clean their own shoes, and make their 
own beds. The rooms are not large, but very 
clean. A delightful feeling of repose reigns 
here aselsewhere. The head sister, an elderly 
lady, explained to us that there were three 
classes of teachers, each receiving a distinct 
training. Firstly, for infant schools; sec- 
ondly, for private families ; thirdly, for board- 
ing schools. 

Passing through the deaconesses’ dining 
room we entered the probationers’ rooms. 
Here their faith and self-denial are tested 
before joining the sisterhood. Whilst they 
are probationers, they are allowed more so- 
cial intercourse than usually falls to their lot 
afterwards, and they are banded together in 
small families. Not more than fifty per cent. 
of the probationers are ultimately accepted 
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as deaconesses. Another interesting depart- 
ment is the Home of Rest, where the deacon- 
esses can retire in old age, and where any 
that have been overdone with their work can 
stay awhile to recruit. This house of rest for 
the aged is called the “ Feier-Abend Honse.” 
Feier-Abend means the evening which pre- 
cedes a great festival. 

There are also special departments for the 
insane, under the care of the deaconesses, and 
for magdalens ; but we passed on into the hos 
pital. Here there is the same principle of 
small rooms, and the patients carefully classi- 
fied. It is sad to see these children lying ill, 
several of them evidently with little chance 
of ever rambling in the green fields again. 
But the sunshine of Christian benevolence 
can do much to make them happy. Here is 


one thin little fellow leaning his chin on his| carry with it the necessary conditions of its 
two arms and sitting up in a chair, but with 


° 1! own defeat. More forcibly, if perhaps with 

a face that looks far too old with pain. His : Teen ; 
: ; . somewhat less suavity of expression, these 

father has come to see him, and is weeping as a : : ; 
he looks on the little treasure he must eo soon |°Mditions may be seen in the meaning of 
part with. Some of the patients are wealthy |some passages of Scripture, in whose pages 
and pay the institution for all the kind care|the chief outward warrant for all prayer is 
taken of them ; many others are utterly desti-| found, Immediate authority from Jehovah 


il a Pee eee re. it was that armed Elijah in his trial with the 
: false prophets of Baal. Prayer in the name 


Vision to the patients in their wards, and now 
the sick people are many of them enjoying |(not merely or formally repeating the name) 
and thus with the Spirit of Christ, has the 


that rest that helps to restore health. If we 
promise of the Father's fulfilment ; no other 


want to see true Christian heroism, we shall 

find it at Kaiserwerth. Would that the : . 
prayer has, for us, any promise attached to it. 
“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 


spirit that reigns there, may reign in our 
* * * * * 
amiss.” (James iv. 3.) “An evil and adul- 


hearts. ” 

terous generation seeketh after a sign; and 
there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas.” (Matt. xii. 39.) 

A note by the editor of the Friends Quar- 
terly Examiner, at the close of T. Hodgkin’s 
article above referred to, appears to contain 
the pith of the matter. Referring to an es- 
say by I’. Galton, he remarks : 


“ His ‘statistical inquiries,’ indeed, ignore 
the very basis of prayer and the mode of 
answer, viz., that God being a Spirit, know- 
ing all things and all men, and the end from 
the beginning, can answer every praying sup- 
pliant by cola him and his concerns io 
such relation to other outward events, and 
to the unchanging laws of nature, that all 
things shall work together for good to him ; 
and that without miraculous outward inter- 
vention, but by so ordering his life as to time 
and place and to things about to happen, that 
‘no evil shall befall him, neither real harm 
come nigh his dwelling.’ 

“ The ‘ statistical evidence’ of this fact is 
overwhelming, being supported by the p2r- 
sonal testimony of every human being who 


while those in other parts of it were left with- 
out such special supplication on their behalf. 

To Christian readers, it is difficult to ex- 
press the sense of almost abhorrent unfitness 
which this proposal creates in their minds. 
A number of calm and well-considered re- 
plies to it have been published ; among them, 
one by T. Hodgkin in Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, and one in the Contemporary 
Review by James McCosh, President of 
Princeton College. They are abundantly 
liberal towards those who have made and ap- 
proved (as Prof. Tyndall, Francis Galton 
and other writers have done) such a proposal, 
in pointing out that this “ experiment” would 
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IMmorraL! Ages past, yet nothing gone! 

Morn without eve! a race without a goal ! 

Unshoriened by progression infinite ! 

Futurity forever future! Life 

Beginning still where computation ends! 

’Tis the description of a Deity ! 

Tis the description of the meanest slave. 
— Young. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 16, 1872. 


Tae Erricacy or Prayer.—Many of 
the readers of the Review may have seen 
some recent articles on this subject in the 
Contemporary Review and other periodicals. 
That which has attracted the most attention 
was one sent (anonymously) through Prof. 
J. Tyndall, proposing to subject the efficacy 
of prayer to a “ scientific experimental test,” 
by engaging a number of religious people 
to pray definitely for the recovery of the 
patients in a certain part of a hospital, 
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for the last eighteen centuries 
tested its truth. Out of the countless thou- 
sands who have thus sought to remember | 
God in all their ways, is there even a eoli-| 
tary confession in their last hours that Hej} 
has neither directed their paths nor answered | 
their fervent heart-felt prayers? Is then this 
one glorious and united testimony, from all 
the living and the dying who have proved 
His faithfulness, to be set aside by the bare 
assertions of a few who, on their own showing, 
are ignorant of what spiritual prayer means, | 
and who therefore can never ‘ have asked of 
God according to His will?” 

It may be observed that in the above pas: | 
sage there is a rather too absolute exclusion 
of the (undoubtedly rare and never, without | 
warrant, to be expected) interposition of the 
power of God, by special providences, in an- 
swer to prayer. To Him, such interpositions, 
if ia the moral government of the world they 
accord with His wisdom, are no more than 
to us would be the lifting of “a very little 
thing.” Many can testify to these, upon 
evidences which, however unfitted for demon- 
stration to a skeptical world, are abundantly 
satisfactory to them; proving that our God 
is not “afar off,” but is most truly a Father 
to His people, caring for their temporal as 
well as their spiritual welfare. 


It is much to be lamented that the eminent 
leader in physical science, now visiting this 
country, John Tyndall (descendant, it is said, 
of William Tyndale, the early and faithful 
translator of the Bible) should have taken a 
position on this subject which belongs to the 
“ oppositions of science, falsely so called.” Is 
not that greatness, after all, of the nature of 
monstrosity, which exalts the intellect and 
observing powers, with neglect of spirit- 
ual culture? But we prefer to cite, in 
generous and true criticism of this distin- 
guished author and teacher, some words of 
one of his peers in the intellectual world, 
President McCosh, of Princeton College. 
Thus the latter writes : 

“T helieve that the time has come when 
the intelligent public must intimate pretty 
decisively that those who have excelled in 
physical science are not therefore fitted to die- 
cuss philosophical or religious questions. 
Persons who do not follow the appropriate 
method in physical science will not be re- 


warded by discoveries. Those who decline 
coming to God believing that He is, and that 
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seek Him, need not expect the blessings of 
religion. Professor Tyndall has faith in the 
ordinances of nature, and he and those who 
read his works have profited by it. I have 
no evidence that he has studied so carefully 
the method of earning fruit in the kingdom 
of grace as in the kingdom of nature. But 
of this I am sure, that with a like faith in 
God, in His providence and word, as he has 
in science, he will reap a yet greater and 
more enduring reward.” 

Tae Outve Lear.—ur readers’ atten- 
tion is called to the advertisement, in this. 
number, of the Prospectus of a munthly ju: 
venile paper with the above title. It is to be 
edited by Ruth S. Murray, of New York, and 
published by D. Hill and J. M. Hussey, at 
New Vienna, Ohio, if sufficient encourage- 
ment is received. Its aim is to supply a lit- 
erature to the young, especially in the Society 
of Friends, “free from the taint of war, of 
ritualism, of fiction or romance.” The suc- 
cessful meeting of a want like this will have 


our warm sympathy and approval. 


WesreRN YEARLY Meerinc.—From the 
printed minutes of this meeting we learn in 
addition to the accounts already given in the 
Review that the whole number of members 
is 10,161; of families, 2,087. Increase in 
membership within the past year, 412. Of 
First-day School classes, the Report numbers 
429; of teachers, 500; pupils, 7,234; Mis- 
sion Schools, 15; pupils attending them, 391. 

The correspondents were directed to ap- 
pend to the Epistles, sent to the several Year- 
ly Meetings, the following minate : 

“This Yearly Meeting remains apprehen-~ 
sive that the best interests of Society would 
be greatly subserved by such General Con- 
ference as we have submitted to the approval 
of the several Yearly Meetings, but the same 
not having met with their general concur- 
rence, the Meeting has made no appointment 
for that object.” 


Frrenps’ QUARTERLY Examiner, No. 
XXIV, Tenth Month, 1872, has been receivec, 
Its contents are as follow: Editorial; The 
Types of Earth; Christian Mysteries; The 
Raindrop, a Parable; Redemption the En- 
trance into the Kingdom of Heaven; Ed- 
ward Denison; The Second Coming of 
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Christ, in its Practical Aspect ; Elizabeth 
Stirredge ; On Conscience; Bernard Barton 
and his Poetry; On the Reasonableness of 
Christian Perfection; Crime; Amongst the 
Hills of West Shropshire; The Rescue; On 
the Efficacy of Prayer; Sermons by A. Mac- 
laren ; Colloquial Letters, No. xvii; Notices 
of Books Received. 


DIED. 

BULL.—At his residence, East Farnham, Province 
of Quebec, on the 19th of Seventh month, 1872, 
Semuel Bull, aged 51 years; an esteemed Minister 
of Farnbam Monthly Meeting. For many years an 
invalid, and at times having to endure severe pbysi- 
cal suffering and «xbaustion, he exhibited a patience 
and resignation wortby of imitation. Full in the 
faith of the mercy and care of our heavenly Shep- 
herd, with his eye fixed on things not seen which 
are eternal, we believe he found these afflictions to 
bave their part in working out for him an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 

TUTTLE.—At the Quapaw Mission, Indian Ter., 
on the 27th of Ninth month, 1872, John Howard, 
infant son of Asa C. and Emeline H. Tuttle, aged 
about six weeks. His remains were interred in the 
new graveyard at the Ottawa Mission, where several 
of the orphans of that charge are buried. The 
faneral was a season of deep feeeling. It was ex- 
pressed by the Ottawas that in coming to their bu- 
rial place with the remains of a loved one, instead 
of going amorg their own people who are not far 
away, these Friends have proved the sincerity of 
their regard for them. 

HUN'T.—After a short sickness, on the Sth cf 
Third month, 1872, Margaret, wife of Jonathan 
Hunt, in the 64th year of her age; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Indiana, and formerly of 
Newberry, Ohio. She was a daughter of James and 
Aon Hadley, (both deceased). She manifested a 
strong attachment to the principles of Friends very 
early in life, and when quite young was appointed 
to the station of Elder, a position sbe occupied uo- 
til her removal with her family to New Garden, 
about two years previous to ber decease. She had 
a lively concern for the prosperity of the Cburcb 
and for the acvancement of Truth and Righteous- 
ness inthe earth. She endeavored to train up her 
children by example and precept in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and bas left a well ground- 
ed trust that she has gone to joia the ransomed of 
all geveratio:s in celebrating the praises of the 
Lord God and the Lamb for ever. 

BEDELL.—At Pleasantville, West Chester Coun- 
ty, N. Y., on the 3d of Eleventh month, Charity, wife 
of Peter S. Bedell, in the 47\h year cf her age; a 
member of Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting. Through 
& long aud painful illness this dear Friend gave evi- 
dence that her sole dependence was in the merits of 
a crucified Saviour; «nd, trusting in Him, sbe was 
enabled to enter the valley of the shadow of death 
fearing no evil. During the latter part of ber ill- 
ness her eye-sight was mach affected ; but she said, 
“it will be all light in glory During the last sea- 


ton of ber conscicusness she was berrd to say: 


** My sins are all taken away, come, Lord Jesus, take 
me to thycelf;”’ and quietly departed. us we rever- 
ently believe, to be ‘“‘torever with the Lord.” 
BRAY.—On the 14th of Ninth month, 1872, Ed- 
ward Bray, in the 87th year of his age; a member 
of Hinkle’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Indiana. He bore a lingering illness with un- 


murmuring patience, and gave Christian advice to 
relatives and friends, and left the consoling evidence 
that his end was peace. As a sbock of corn fully 
ripe be bas been gathered to his heavenly rest. 

WALTON.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1872, 
at the residence of Benjamin and Hannah Walton, 
of Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana, Alvina H. Wal- 
ton, orphan grand-daughter of the above, in ber 
13:h year. Tois lovely child for years has oft been 
found bending her knees in prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing to God, when retiring for sleep, in the family 
circle, or in our meetings for Divine worship. We 
might truly say she entered heaven witb prayer. 
Taking her uncle by the hand, and looking earnest- 
ly at bim, she said, “1 am going to die;’ then telling 
her younger, only sister, “don’t cry, I am going 
home to Jesus,” she ceased to breathe 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


Owing to the circumstances of the weather and 
the absence of public conveyances from the streets, 
the Annual Meeting, announced to be held on the 
evening of Eleventh month 6th, was so thinly at- 
tended that it was deemed best to adjourn it to the 
evening of Twelfth month 4th, at 8 o’clock, at which 
time members and other interested Friends are in- 
vited to attend. Wa. Evans, 

Secretary. 


A Genera Meetine under the care of the Com- 
mittee of lowa Yearly Meeting, with the co-opera- 
tion of Springdxle Quarterly Meeting, has been ap- 
pointed to be held at Springdale, to begin on the 
first Seventh-day in Twelfth month, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. The Committee to meet one hour earlier. A 
cordial invitation is extended to Friends of our own 
and otber Yearly Meetings. For further informa- 
tion address Thomas Townsend, West Branch, lows, 
who is Clerk of Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 

Josern ARNOLD, Secretary. 

Oskaloosa, Towa, 11th month 10tb, 1872. 


Ox account of the prevalence of tbe horse 
epidemic io this county, the General Meeting at 
Salem, Ohio, is postponed until 6th of 12th month at 
2 P. M., and the one at Middleton is deferred until 
Friends see more light on tbe time of holding it. 
On behalf of the Committee, 

Ricnarp Harkness, Secretary. 
By J. M. Watson, Member of Ex. Committee, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPAIA, ilth mo. 6ib, 1872. 


To the Editors—Dear Friends :—It pleased 
the Lord in infinite love to lead one of the 
least of all His children to the late assem- 
bling of His people at the Yearly Meeting 
in Richmond, Ind. 

Many were the hungering, thirsting souls 
gathered there, we humbly believe, earnestly 
desiring to be fed by the great Shepherd of 
the sheep, and day by day was the canopy of 
love felt to overspread our hearts, uniting us 
all into the one Spirit by whom we have ac- 
cess to and acceptance with our united Head. 
Aud verily He was known to preside over 
the assembly, to own and bless; and many, 
we reverently and gratefully believe, returned 
to their reepective homes bearing in their in- 





most hearts the conviction that Jesus had been 
there diffusing the riches of His grace, and 
had blessed even them. 

The Lord is evidently restoring to its 
rightful influence the beautiful doctrine 
which adorned our society of old, which char- | 
acterized it in the day of its upri-ing, and | 
made it the reproach of all professing Chris- 
tians of that time—the doctrine of holiness 
—of so walking before the Lord as He giv- 
eth light, that, following that light, obeying 
the voice of His Holy Spirit in the heart in 
all things whatsoever He requireth, we may | 
be accounted perfect before Him in love. | 
Our forefathers came into the field free of| 
hand, devoted in heart, looking with full faith 
to the Lord to keep them in the path of 
simplicity and non-conformity to the world} 
which He would have them to walk it, and | 
committing that to His care they were able} 
to keep a single eye to His glory, and to| 
progress in Zion’s paths. To-day the “ high- | 
way of holiness” opens broad and fair before 
us, although “strait is the gate and narrow | 





is the way” that leads therein—the gate too | 
strait to admit a soul not wholly divested | 
of self, the way too narrow for any robe but 
that of Christ’s righteousness. 

May the Lord anoint our blind eyes that | 
we may see what it is that prevents the ad- 
vance of all His people into this promised 
land, that floweth with milk and honey—the 
land which “ the Lord loveth, and upon which 
His eyes are continually, from the beginning 
of the year even unto the end of the year:” 
the inheritance which He is pleased to give 
even on this side the river of Death, and 
wherein He walketh as “Captain of the 
Lord’s host,” and granteth that continual 
communion with Him which shall nourish 
the soul unto everlasting life. C. 


“Martha was cumbered about much serving.” 
Luke x, 40. 

Her fault was not that she served : the con- 
dition of a servant well becomes a Christian. 
“I serve,” should be the motto of all the 
princes of the royal family of heaven. Nor 
was it her fault that she had “much serv- 
ing.” We cannot do too much. Let us do| 
all that we possibly can; let head, and heart, 
and hands be engaged in the Master's service. 
[twas no fault of her’s that she was busy 
preparing a feast for the Master. Happy 
Martha, to have an opportunity of entertain 
ing so blessed a guest; and happy, too, to 
have the spirit to throw her whole soul so 
heartily into theengagement. Her fault was 
that she grew “ cwnbered with much serving,” 
80 that she forget Him, and only remembered 
the service. She allowed service to over-ride 
communion, and so presented one duty stained 
With the blood of another. We ought to be 
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Martha and Mary in one; we should do much 
service, and have much communion at the 
same time. For this we need great grace. 
It is easier to serve than to commune. Joshua 
never grew weary in fighting with the Ama- 


| lekites ; but Moses, on the top of the moun- 


tain in prayer, needed two helpers to sustain 
his hands. The more spiritual the exercise, 
the sooner we tire in it. The choicest fruits 


jare the hardest to rear; the most heavenly 


graces are the most difficult to cultivate. Be- 
loved, while we do not neglect external things, 
which are good enough in themselves, we 
ought also to see to it that we enjoy living, 
personal fellowship with Jesus. See to it 
that sitting at the Saviour’s feet is not ne- 
glected, even though it be under the specious 
pretext of doing Him service. The first 
thing for our soul’s health, the first thing for 
His glory, and the first thing for our own 
usefulness, is to keep ourselves in perpetual 
communion with the Lord Jesus, and to see 
that the vital spirituality of our religion is 


| maintained over and above everything else in 


the world.”—Spurgeon. 


=, 


ON INSTINCT.* 


With regard to instinct we have yet to as- 
certain the facts. Do the animals exhibit 
untaught skill and innate knowledge? May 
not the supposed examples of instinct be af- 
ter all but the results of rapid learning and 
imitation? The controversy on this subject 
has been chiefly concerning the perceptions 
of distance and direction by the eye and the 
ear. Against the instinctive character of 
these perceptions it is argued that, as dist- 
ance means movement, locomotion, the very 
essence of the idea is such as cannot be taken 
in by the eye or ear; that what the varying 
sensations of sight and hearing correspond to, 
must be got at by moving over the ground by 
experience. The results, however, of experi- 
ments on chickens were wholly in favor of 
the instinctive nature of these perceptions. 
Chickens kept in a state of blindness by va- 
rious devices, from one to three days, when 
placed in the light under a set of carefully 
prepared conditions, gave conclusive evidence 
against the theory that the perceptions of 
distance and direction by the eye are the re- 
sult of associations formed in the experience 
of each individual life. Often, at the end of 
two minutes, they followed with their eyes 
the movements of crawling insects, turning 
their heads with all the precision of an old 
fowl. In from two to fifteen minutes they 
pecked at some object, showing not merely 
an instinctive perception of distance, but an 
original ability to measure distance with 


* Paper read before the British Association, by 
D. A. Spalding. 
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something like infallible accuracy. If be- 
youd the reach of their necks, they walked 
or ran up to the object of their pursuit, and 


tle forward journeys, and soon followed her 
by sound alone, though of course blindly, 
Another experiment consisted in rendering 


may be said to have invariably struck~it, 
never missing by more than a hair’s breadth ; 
this, too, when the specks at which they struck 
were no bigger than the smallest visible dot 
of ani. To seize between the points of the 


chickens deaf for a time by sealing their ears 
with several folds of gum paper before they 
had escaped from the shell. These, on hay- 
ing their ears opened when two or three days 
old, and being placed within call of the 


mandible at the very instant of striking| mother concealed in a box or on the other 
seemed a more difficult operation. Though|side of a door, after turning round a few 
at times they seized and swallowed an insect! times ran straight tu the spot whence came 
at the first attempt, more frequently they | the first sound they had ever heard. Clearly, 
struck five or six times, lifting once or twice|of these chickens it cannot be said that 
before they succeeded in swallowing their] sounds were to them at first but meaningless 
first food. To take, by way of illustration, | sensations. 

the observations on a single case a little in| One or two observations favorable to the 
detail:—A chicken at the end of six min-|opinion that animals have an_ instinctive 
utes, after having its eyes unveiled, followed | knowledge of their enemies, may be taken for 
with iis head the movements of a fly twelve! what they are worth. When twelve days old 
inches distant ; at ten minutes, the fly coming | one of my little profégés runuing about besid2 


Within reach of its neck, was seized and swal- 
lowed at the first stroke; at the end of twen- 
ty minutes it had not attempted to walk a 
step. It was then placed on rough ground 
within sight and call of a hen, with chickens 
of its own age. After standing chirping for 
about a minute, it went straight towards the 
hen, displaying as keen a perception of the 
qualities of the outer world as it was ever 
likely to possess in after life. It never re- 
quired to knock its head against a stone to 
discover that there was “no road that way.” 
It leaped over the smaller obstacles that lay 
in its path, and ran round the larger, reach- 
ing the mother in as nearly a straight line as 
the nature of the ground would permit. Thus 
it would seem that, prior to experience, the 
eye—at least the eye of the chicken—per- 
ceives the primary qualities of the external 
world, all arguments of the purely analytical 
school of psychology to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

Not less decisive were experiments on hear- 
ing. Chickens hatched and kept ia the dark 
for a day or two, on being placed in the light 
nine or ten feet from a box in which a brood- 
ing hen was concealed, after standing chirp- 
ing for a minute or two, uniformly set off 
straight to the bex in answer to the call of 
the hen which they had never seen and never 
before heard. This they did struggling 
through grass and over rough ground, when 
not able to stand steadily on their legs. 
Again, chickens that from the first had been 
denied the use of their eyes by having hoods 
drawn over their heads while yet in the shell, 
were while thus blind made the subject of 
experiment. These, when left to themselves, 
seldom made a forward step, their movements 
were round and round and backward; but 
when placed within five or six feet of the 
hen mother, they, in answer to her call, be- 
came much more lively, began to make lit- 


me, gave the peculiar chirp whereby they 
announce the approach of danger. On look- 
ing up, a sparrow-hawk was seen hovering at 
a great height over head. Again, a young 
hawk was made to fly over a hen with her 
first brood of chickens, then about a week 
old. In the twinkling of an eye most of the 
chickens were hid among grass and bushes. 
And scarcely had the bawk touched the 
ground, about twelve yards from where the 


hen had been sitting, when she fell upon it, 


and would soon have killed it outright. A 
young turkey gave even more striking evi- 
dence. When ten days old it heard the voice 
of the hawk for the first time, and just be- 
side it. Like an arrow from the bow it dart 
ed off in the opposite direction. and crouched 
in a corner, remained for ten minutes motion- 
less and dumb with fear. Out of a vast 
number of experiments with chickens and 
bees, though the results were not uniform, 
yet in the great majority of instances the 
chickens gave evidence of instinctive fear of 
these sting-bearing insects. 

But to return to examples of instinctive 
skill and knowledge, concerning which I think 
no doubt can remain, a very useful instinct 
may be observed in the early attention that 
chickens pay to their toilet. As soon as they 
can hold up their heads, when only from four 
to five hours old, they attempt dressing at 
their wings, that, too, when they have been 
denied the use of their eyes. Another incon- 
testible case of instinct may be seen in the 
art of scraping in search of food. Without 
any opportunities of imitation, chickens be- 
gin to scrape when from two to six days old. 
Most frequently the circumstances are sug- 
gestive ; atother times, however, the first at- 
tempt, which generally consists of a sort of 
nervous dance, was made on a smooth table. 
The unacquired dexterity shown in the cap- 
ture of insects is very remarkable. A duck- 





ling one day old, on being placed in the open 
air for the first time, almost immediately 
snapped at, and caught, a fly on the wing. 
Still more iateresting is the instinctive art 
of catching flies peculiar to the turkey. 
When not a day and a half o!d I observed a 
young turkey, which I had adopted while yet 
in the shell, pointing its beak slowly and de- 
liberately at flies and other small insects 
without actually pecking at them. In doing 
this its head could be seen to shake like a 
band that is attempted to be held steady by 
a visible effort. This I recorded when I did 
pot understand its meaning. For it was not 
until afterwards that I observed a turkey, 
when it sees a fly settled on any object, steals 
on the unwary insect with slow and measured 
step, and, when sufficiently near, advances 
its head very slowly and steadily until within 
reach of its prey, which is then seized by a 
sudden dart. Ip still further confirmation 
of the opinion that such wonderful examples 
of dexterity and cunning are instinctive and 
not acquired, may be adduced the significant | 
fact that the individuals of each species have 
little capacity to learn anything not found in 
the habits of their progenitors, A chicken 
was made, from the first and for several 
months, the sole companion of a young tur- 
key. Yet it never showed the slightest ten-| 
dency to adopt the admirable art of catching | 
flies that it saw practised before its eyes every 
hour of the day. 

The only theory in explanation of the phe- 
nomena of instinct that has an air of science 
about it, is the doctrine of Inherited Associ- 
ation. Instinct in the present generation of 
animals is the product of the accumulated 
experiences of past generations. Great diffi- 
culty, however, is felt by many in conceiving 
how anything so impalpable as fear at the 
sight of a bee should be transmitted from 
parent to offspring. It should be remember- 
ed, however, that the permanence of such 
associations in the history of an individual 
life depends on the corresponding impress 
given to the nervous organization. We can-| 
not, strictly speaking, experience any iadt) 
vidual act of consciousness twice over; but 
as by pulling the bell-cord to-day we can, in 
the language of ordinary discourse, produce 
the same sound we heard yesterday, so, while 
the established connections among the nerves 
and nerve-centres hold, we are enabled to 
live our experiences over again. Now, why 
should not those modifications of brain-matter, 
that, enduring from hour to hour and from 
day to day, render acquisition possibie, be, 
like any other physical peculiarity, transmit- 
ted from parent to offspring? * ? . 
— Nature. 
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Wart is not understood is not possessed. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Some of the world’s greatest benefactors 
have worked with young minds, and one of 
the most remarkable discoveries of astro- 
nomical science was made by a company of 
English students in the best days of youth. 
We refer to the transit of Venus across the 
disk of the sun. 

Our readers have doubtless noticed that Con- 
gress* bas already made provision for the 
scientific observation of the transit in 1874, 

The subject will soon engage the attention 
of astronomers, for the phen» menon furnishes 
us with the most important elements of as- 
tronomical knowledge. By the visible move- 
ment of the planet across the sun’s centre, 
we are enabled to determine the sun’s bori- 
zontal parallax, or the difference between the 
real and apparent position of the sun,} and 
thereby to correctly calculate the distance of 
the earth and the planets from the sun, and 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies. No 
person now living ever saw the transit, nor 
wili any of the present inhabitants of the 
earth, who see the wonderful visions of 1874 
and 1882, ever behold them again. 

The transits of Venus occur alternately at 
intervals of eight, one hundred and five and 
a half, and one hundred and twenty-one and 
a half years. The last transit took place in 
1769,¢ before the American Republic had an 
existence, the next will occur in 1874, and 
the last that we shall ever see, in 1882, 
Nearly a century and a quarter will then 
pass away, to that strange-looking date 2004, 
ere the beautiful planet will impart her rev- 
elation to the astronomer on the sun’s re- 
flected image. 


About the year 1635 there might have been 


Congress bas appropriated $150,000 to aid the 
observations, and b.s placed the United Ststes Navy 
at ihe disposal of Messrs. Pierce, Henry, and Sande, 
to be employed for the purpose. 

+ The parallax of the sun, moon, or any planet, ig 
the distance between its true and apparent pluce in 
the heavens, the true place of any celestial object 
being that in which it would appear if seen from 
the centre of the earth. 

{The year 1769, the birth-year of Humboldt, 
Cuvier, and Napoleon, is marked in the calendar of 
science by unusual achievements in the infant 
branches of experimental investigation. Chemistry 
had emerged from the mystical stage of alchemy, 
and was planted upon firm inductive basis. 
Bergmann had just made the first analysis ever 
made of mineral waters. Black, Cavendish and 
Priestley had commenced investigations into the 
nature of different kinds of air; and, in 1769, 
Scheele first discovered the existence of phosphate 
of lime in bones. The experiments of Bakewell in 
sheep-breeding, the first step in the art of improv- 
ing stock, which has been carried to such perfection 
during the last hundred years, also date their suc- 
cess from 1769.—Ep. 
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found, in an obscure village near Liverpool, 
a young enthusiast of science, who, like Fer-| Would the calculation indeed be verified by 


guson, turned away from the ordinary pas-| the event itself? 
times of youth to study the sublimities of the 
He was beloved by all for 


celestial scenery. 
his amiable disposition and his stainless life. 
Before be reached the age of eighteen he had 
mastered all the known problems of astro- 
nomical knowledge. 

His name was Jeremiah Horrox. His 
father was a man of moderate means, but 


sympathized with his son’s studious turn of 


mind, and, before the year 1633, placed him 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge. 


The stormy times of the Euglish Revolu-| 


tion were approaching. During the period 
in which the court and Parliament were oc- 
cupied in the disputes that lost the first 
Charles his throne, four men (three of them 
were youths, and all of them intimately ac- 
quainted with each other) were employed in 
advancing the theory and practice of as- 
tronomy. 
liam Gascoygne, James Crabtree, and Jere- 
miah Horrox, the subject of this sketch. 

Possessing @ sensitive, responsive nature, 
and always bappier in loving companionship, 
the boy-astronomer Horrox made of James 
Crabtree, a youth in years but a sage in 
knowledge, a bosom-friend. 

Horrox had but scarcely passed into his 
teens, before he became interested in the fact 
that the tables of Kepler indicated the near 
approach of the transit of Venus across the 
disk of the sun. It was a sight that no hu- 
man eye had ever seen, and one which, if any 
human eye could see, would confirm all the 
deductions of the great German and Danish 
astronomers. 

Often at night, as the boy Horrox stood 
before moonrise, gazing at the stars, and saw 
Venus—the Lucifer and Hesperus of the old 
classic poets—burning with a clear, steady 
flame, and casting a dim shadow over the 
vernal and midsummer fields, the thought 
would come to him that perhaps he, first 
among all the dwellers on the face of the 
earth, might see the planet, like a celestial 
messenger, darkening the solar centre. 

The thought grew upon him and haunted 
his waking dreams. In the hours that others 
spent in relaxation from toil, he studied and 
ciphered to see if the problems by which 
Kepler had fixed the date of the event had 
been accurately solved. The marvellous boy 
found an inaccuracy in the tables. Again 
and again he recast the figures of the great 
astronomer, with the same result. He calcu- 


iated and recalculated the problems, until he 
himself wrought out a table by whicl it ap- 
peared that the next transit would take place 
on December 4, 1639. 

We read of student-heroes, but what a 


They were William Wilbon, Wil-| 
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proposition was this for a boy to demonstrate! 


Would the vision with- 
held from philosophers and sages, from the 
gray dawn of time, be first revealed to the 
|eye of a boy—an humble boy? 

Gassendi had noted the transit of Mercury 
'a few years previously, the first that had 
lever been seen, and men of learning were 
discussing the discovery. Horrox aspired to 
follow up the triumph of Gassendi. He had 
proved the deductions of Kepler to be inac- 
curate, and he knew that he alone possessed 
the true knowledge of the phenomenon. 


The imaginative years of youth flew by ; 
| his college-days passed, bringing bim to the 
|verge of manhood, and the looked-for time 
| drew near. 

Horrox met his young companions in sci- 
ence at times, and compared his astronomical 
observations with theirs, but to only one of 
them, his chosen friend Crabtree, did he con- 
fide the discovery that he had made of the 
| near approach of the transit. 


The memorable year arrived at length, and 
the memorable day came round. It was the 
Sabbath, a bright, shining day, clear and 
cool. Ina room nearly dark sat the young 
astronomer, now twenty years of age. En- 
gaged in devout thoughts, he awaited the ful- 
filment of his sublime dream. On a table 
before him lay a white sheet of paper on 
which to receive the sun’s reflected image, 
over which the shadow of the planet would 
move like a dark spot, if indeed the boy’s 
calculation were correct. 

The sun mounted the deep-blue sky. The 
paper lay spotless before the expectant youth ; 
no shadow broke the rim of its circle, and the 
hour for religious worship came. 

The youth hears the call of the church-bells. 
Shall he heed it? Before he shall return 
from the house of God, a cloud may overcast 
the sky, and the celestial disclosure may be 
lost for a century ! 

He asks his conscience what he must do. 
The inward voice seems to tell him that the 
Creator himself is more worthy of worship 
than the phenomena he has instituted of ad- 
miration. He resolved, if need be, to lose 
the vision, and keep his eye single to the glory 
of God alone. 

When he returned from the service, he 
went to the darkened room. The sun was 
still shining clearly. He approached the 
paper. It was there—the round shadow on 
the luminous image. 

He sat down, overcome with the fulness of 
his emotions. The shadow creptslowly along 
the bright centre, like the finger of the In- 
visible. Then he knew that the great princi- 
ples of astronomy were true, and he saw that 
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a new revelation of scientific truth awaited 
mankind. 

There are moments in human experience 
that repay the toils and struggles of a life- 
time. Such were those of Galileo when he 
raised the newly-made telescope to the heay- 
ens ; such were those of Rittenhouse, when, a 
century after the discovery of Horrox, be saw 
the shadow of Venus again crossing the disk 
of the sun; and such were those that the 
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Philosophical Society to Norriton, Pennsyl- 
| vania, as his place of observation. 
tittenhouse possessed a highly-imaginative 
and sensitive nature; and when he saw, on 
|the calm June day, the planet like a shadow, 
| creeping, as it were, slowly along the edge of 
‘the solar disk, he became for some moments 
|unconscious, overawed by the sublimity of 
the vision. 
The transit of Venus, in 1874, occurs after 


boy-astronomer himself felt as he watched the|an interval of one hundred and five and a 


dark spot—the mighty shadow of a planet in 
the far abyss of space—al most imperceptibly 
stealing across the circumference of the re- 
flected circle on the paper. The sublimity of 
the youth’s vision was as grand as the moral 
greatness of his soul. 


His friend Crabtree, to whom he had com- 
municated the secret, made the same discov- 
ery, by the same means, in a different place 
of observation. 


half years. 

Venus, being the second planet from the 
sun, and the larger of the two inferior planets 
| having their orbits within that of the earth, 
| appears to the earth the most luminous of all 
| the planetary stars, her light at the period of 
her greatest splendor being so intense as to 
cast a shadow. She is seen in her full orbit 
beauty in regions under the equator at the 
period of her greatest elongation. Her tele- 





The report of the discovery awakened a|8copic appearance is interesting, lofty moun- 
new interest in astronomical science through- | tains breaking her luminous circle. Daring 
out the world. Horrox was censured by men | her transits her atmosphere is distinctly visi- 


of culture for suspending his observations 
during the Sabbath service. He answered: 


ble. 
Extensive preparations are making, in 


“{ observed the sun from sunrise to -nine| England and on the Continent, for observing 
o'clock ; again a little before ten, and lastly | the transit in 1874 and 1882, which will af- 
at noon, and from one to two o’clock—the| ford the means of the most careful and ac- 


reat of the day being devoted to higher duties !” | curate results.—J 


His work was ended. He fell a martyr to 
science, at the age of twenty-two. His com- 
panions in astronomical study also perished 
at an early age, two of them in the civil wars, 


2 


opular Science Monthly. 
; cosine 
From the British Friend. 
Tue following beautiful verses are from the pen of 
Sarah R. Geldard, who has charge of the Girls’ 
Home at Hampton, England. They were wriiten 


and one of these at Marston Moor, fighting in | just afier a large party of ber little girls left for 


defence of the crown. 


The twilight of his young life was serene 
and cloudless. As his bodily strength de- 
cayed, he felt that his soul would soon rise in 
triumph over the glittering orbs on high, and 
join the pure in heart. 


Nearly one hundred and thirty years passed 
before the transit of Venus was again visible. 
A transit had indeed occurred in 1761, but 
it did not fall within the observation of the 
astronomer. 


The transit in 1769 was eagerly looked for 
because it was predicted. Expeditions were 
fitted out by the British, French, and Russian 
Governments that it might be observed from 
widely-distant quarters of the globe. * * * 

One of the principal observers, and perhaps 
the astronomer whose published observations 
were most highly valued, was David Ritten- 
house. He, too, became an astronomer in 
boyhood, and used to calculate eclipses on 
the fences and on his plough-beam, when he 
stopped to rest in the field. 

He, too, expectantly awaited the phenome- 
non, studying the theories and deductions 
that it involved by day and dreamirg of them 
by night. . He was assigned by the American 


Canada. 
MEMORIES AND HOPES, 


Empty nests are sad to look on, 
When the nestling birds are flown ; 

Stubble-fields look drear and lonely, 
Where the waving corn has grown. 


Stripped and bare the empty orchard, 
Where the crimson cherries glowed ; 
Barren are the sands of ocean, 
Where the whispering wavelets flowed 
“Nay,” a voice is softly saying, 
‘‘Think ye on the free bird’s song; 
Think what straios of joy he utters 
When his feeble wing grows strong. 
“ Empty fields mean laden granaries 
Richly heaped with golden store ; 
And the breeze among the stubble 
Whispers softly, ‘Room for more.’ 
‘“ Where the summer cherries clustered, 
Lovelier, fairer, yet shall be; 
And the lonely beach shall echo 
With the glad waves’ boisterous glee.’ 
So we muse while pacing slowly 
brough each wide and voiceless room. 
Trving hard to cheer our sadness, 
Trying hard to chase our gloom. 
Longing for the loving kisses, 
For the little hands so dear, 
For the marvels and the questions 
Now no more to greet our ear. 
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Sing, sweet nestlings whom we cherished ; 
* Sing of Jesus where you go! 
Seeds of love your young bands scatter, 
Sball to golden harvests grow. 
Little trees of His own planting 
Sear rich clusters for His hand, 
Little waves of Love’s great ocean 
Bless the waste and barren land. 
Go in peace—we turn and listen 
To the mighty city’s din— 
To the highways and the hedges 
Send us, Lord, to “fetch them in! 


— «2 — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian InTeLLiGence.—European dates to the 
L8:h inst. have been received. ’ 

Ono tha 13th and Lith, a violent storm raged over 
the north of Europe, causing many shipwrecks on 
the British coasts, and proving especially disastrous 
on the Baltic Sea and in the neighboring countries. 
in Denmark, the streams rose to an unusual height, 
inundating the country for miles. In many ports, 
the sea embankments and draining works were de- 
molished. The loss of life was very great. The 
damage done to the island of Falster, known for its 
fertility as the “ Orchard of Denmark,” is estima- 
ted to exceed 1,000,000 rix-dollars, about $890,009. 
H If of the town of Praesto, in the island of Zea- 
jand, was d- stroyed by wind. The small! island of 
Botve was entirely submerged, and all the inhabi- 
tants drowned. On the Prussian coast, alsd, the 
storm was very destructive. At Straleund, the town 
was inpnodated, and a fire also broke out in one of 
the warehouses, and burned several! large buildings. 
Twelve vessels were sunk in the barbor, and later 
accounts from tbat place report the total wreck of 
30 ves-els in the Vicinivy. 
islands. the fishermen lost their fishing boats and 
apparatus, tbeir houses were damaged, most of their 
cattle drowned, wells were flooded by the sea, and 
the inhabitants were suffering for 
water, food and shelter. The 


On the neighboring 


tresh 
had dis- 


want of 
government 
patched steamers iaden with supplies. 

Great Barrars.—The foreign governments which 
were by that of Great Britain to co- 
operate in the movement which it is now making 
for the suppression of the East African slave trade, 
have sent replies expressiog their sympathy with 
the cause, but declining to unite in the active meas- 
ures contemplated by England. A war vessel, it is 
stated, is to be sent to Zanzibar, with instructions 
to its commander to use every means in “his power 
to check the sbameful traffic. It was announced by 
the President of the Royal Geographical Society, at 
a banquet given to Stanley, the American traveller, 
that in consequence of the representations on the 
subject of the slave trade, brought from Dr. Livtng- 
stone, the British Government has appointed Sir 
Barile Frere, formerly Governor of Bombay, to pro- 
ceed to Zanzibar to investigate the matter thorough- 
ly ; and it is said that he bas been instructed to en- 
deavor to open commuvwication with Dr. Livingstone, 
in order to profit by the personal knowledge and 
experience of the latter. 

A coal-mine in Staffordshire was suddenly inun- 
dated, on the 14th, while the men were at work. 
Of the miners, 11 were rescued, but 22 remained in 
the mine, and were probably lost. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical Soviety 


re quested 


has passed a resolution, thanking the proprietor of 


the N. Y. //era/d for his generous conduct in send- 
ing the expedition to seek and relieve Dr. Liviog- 
stone ; and has voted a gold medal to H. M. Stan- 


ley. 
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Franck.—The National Assembly, on the 12th, re- 
elected M. Grevy as its President, by a vote of 462 
to 43. The messnge of President Thiers, read on 
the 13th, expresses thanks to God for the progress 
of the work of reparation, and the general prosperi- 
ty ofthe country. In threem nths Germany bas been 
paid 800,000,000 francs of the war indemnity, and 
will receive 200,000,000 more next month. The 
badget shows a deficit of 132,000,900 francs for the 
past fiscal year, but it is estimated that tbe equi- 
libriam of expenditure and revenue will be restored 
ia 1873. The President strongly urges that the ex- 
isting government should be maintained. He thinks 
tbat an attempt at any other form of goveroment 
than a republic would lead to terrible revolution, 
but he deprecates a formal proclamation of the re- 
public by tbe Assembly, saying that the bettcr 
policy would be to impress on the institutions of 
the country the features of conservative republicas- 
ism. To the Assembly is left the initiation of con- 
stitutional measures, and the President promises 
deference, codperation and devotion. 

Oa the 18th, an exciting debate occurred in the 
Assembly oo a motion censuring Gamb:tia for in- 
flammatory speeches in the provinces. The mover 
complained of the audacity of the Radicals and the 
laxity of the government in dealing with them. 
President Thiers made « speech defending the gov- 
er:ment, and ia conclusion asked a vote of confi- 
dence. After some delay, such a vote was adopted 
by 267 veas to 117 nays, balf of the deputies ab- 
staining from voting. 

Geumany.—The imperial government has issued a 
decree, forbidding the ‘German railway companies 
to continue transporting emigrant passengers, unless 
full rates of charge are paid both for persons and 
baggage. Heretofere, emigrants have been carried 
frou the interior to the seaboard at low rates for 
passengers and with baggage free. The object of 
the decree is believed to be to obstruct emigration 
to America, which bas eo increased tha’ it is be- 
lieved that the number leaving the country during 
this year will be double of that in the ye 
ing the late war. A large proportion of these 
are young men seeking to avoid mil.tary ser- 
vice. A recent order from the War Office informed 
such youths that they make themselves liable to 


rs preced- 


| severe penalties by this course, and if they persist 


they will be treated as outlaws for life. 

Domestic.—The -Citizens’ Relief Committee of 
Soston, formed to aid sufferers by the great fire, bas 
made a report, that the number of applicants for 
help bas been about 1,000, of whom three-fourths, 
probably, are heads of famili:s, and they think 
5,000 persons are represented. To those who lost 
their houses and have taken other qnarters, furni- 
ture, bedding, stoves, clothing and groceries are 
furnished ; to heads of families, employed in the 
burnt district and residing elsewhere, groceries and 
fuel, acd in some cases movey for rent ; while sin- 
gle men and women who have lost their employ- 
ment are referred to a committee appointed for 
finding employment. The number of mechanics and 
laborers who suffered by the fire is larger than was 
supposed. A special session of the Legislature, 
called to meet the exigencies of the fire, commenced 
on the 19th inst. The later estimates of the loss 
of property by the fire do not differ widely from tbose 
first given, though a considerable proportion of the 
loss will fall upon insurance companies. Some of 
these, both in Boston and elsewhere, bave been com- 
pelled to suspend temporarily, but many will pay 
fully, and most others in part. A general feeling 
of energy and hopefulness is shown by the citizens, 
aud many of those “ burnt out” are resuming busi- 
ness in new quarters. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





THE “NEw” CHRIST IN A GERMAN HOME, as seen in the 
WHEELER i WILSON married life of Frederick and Caroline Perthes. By 
SEWING : Miss Goodwin, with Introduction by Rev. W. L. Gage 


MACHINE. 






A delightful portraiture of the home life of an emi 
nent German patriot and Christian, and his wife, the 
Peterson & Carpe ter, daughter of the famous Claudius. 228 pp. 1émo 

SEX'E. AGENT 90c. ; post. 12c. 


PHILADELPHIA, STORIES OF THE FLOWERS. By Miss L. Bates 
And all Cities and Towns in Kasters “The old, old story’ and other Bible narratives, 
Fa. Senthorn 5. 3. Bel, and id. told by the sweetest of the flowers, personified. 192 
a. Ce Gees eee Cok 
FOR SALE—Two 9 room dwellings with pleas-; AGNES INSEARCH OF TRUTH. By Mrs. H. E 
ant, shady lots, near the Meeting House, German-| Brown. A capital volume for the young, founded 
rown. Price, $6,000 and $7,000 respectively on facts, and treating some of the grave questions of 
DUY'S LANE, near the Woodland and Sta-| social life in a manner sure to interest and benefit 
tion, several desirable 9-room dwellings for sale.|the reader. 184 pp. 16mo. 80c.; post. 12c 
Price, $6,000 and $5,800. Very easy terms. 


JOSIAH W. LEEDS, AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


4834 Main Street, Stokes’ Block, Germantown. Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STREET 
LL-4t. —— wall vinhnamitéa oa 


































OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN ‘AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00 : BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
























> Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; Assombly Buildings, 
t Tickings—of every grade; & W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST& 
Table Linens—from 3c. to $3 50 per yard ; 5 : PHILADELPHIA. ve 
f Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 dozen up ; Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United ‘ 
“ White Plenadlo—trem SBe. te $1.25 per yard; States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
- Plain and Twilled—Cojored and Red flannels ; for Catalogue. +6-6m 
.. Bureau Covers—all prices ; —~—- 
k Canton Flannels—from 12he. to 45 per yard ; OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
st Towels and Towelling—in great variety ; - 
re Bird Eye Linens from auction, 25 and 3lc. ; VASSALBORO’ Maine. ; 
- STOKES & WOOD. An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
- S. W. OS. Sev = Arch Sts ; Phila. training, and good influences. 
- N. B —The newest and best stock of Plain Goods) Winter term opeos Twelfth mo. 3d, 1872. Ad 
. to be found. aie 
for sail ‘te = dress the Principal, 
a S. F, BALDERSTON & SON, Ricwano M. Jonas, 
ire, 902 Spring Garden Gt , and 516 N. 9th St Vassalboro’, 







6-tf Maine 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
; ‘. EDWARD H. CLOUD, 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. Coxvevacer, 
Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
cords is an improvement generally liked. | Money carefully invested in Mortgages. Convey- 
22 6m. ‘ancing promptly and neatly done, 14,6m 





RAILROAD’ wir” CHARLES W, Wo. 7: 
BONDS *.:7 HASSLER ‘A 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! i THE OLIVE LEAF. 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


| The need of juvenile literat has long t felt 
JOHN J. LYTLE, e ee vo J venue il rature 1 0 ¥ eeu ie 


| in the Society of Friends. One or two attempts have 


PROSPECTUS, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.., | 
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Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out bis Entire Srock of 


DRY GOODS 


aT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS I¥ 


TEA. ¢ COFFEE | 


Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 800., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00, $1.20, $1.30, 
and $1.50 per lb. ROASTED COFFER, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 o. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound package: 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
tree of charge. 

p@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St 
‘THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 
If you would have your houses comfortably and 


economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 





‘ RADIATOR HEATER, 


At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT St., 
epposite the United States Mint. 


} Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
lace Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 
s Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia, 
ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


will be likely to take an interest in the matter and 
act promptly. Let each Meeting or school forward 
the namber of copies they will take, with the Post 
Office address of the person to whom they are to be 


been made to meet this want, but thus far they have 
tailed. The statistics of last year show that there are 
‘about 30,000 names on the roll-books of our First- 


| day schools in this country. All these, and many 
| others who are not in these schools, need intellec- 


| tual and spiritual food adapted to their wants. In 
| the wide field of juvenile papers we know of very 
few that are free from some objection. There is a 
demand for a literature of this kind free from the 
taint of war, of ritualism, of fiction or romance 
Let the young mind be fed with facts, neatly clothed 
in simple, but truthful and taking language. “Truth 
is stranger than fiction,” and “ love is a greater con 
queror than the sword.” 
We propose to publish 


THE OLIVE LEAF, 


a monthly four-paged paper, neatly and tastefully 
gotten up, and embellished with appropriate engrav- 
ings, and filled with food convenient for young 
mivds. Ruth S. Murray, of New York, bas kiudly 
consented to preside over its columns as editress 
in which position she will speak for herself, if you 
will give her a chance. The paper will be published 
at the office of the CaristiaN Worker and Messen- 
GER oF Prace, New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio, by 
Daniel Hill and John M. Hussey, provided sufficient 
encouragement is given to the enterprise by its 
friends. The terms will be fifty cents per annum for 
single copies, twenty cents where ten or more copies 
are sent to one address. At these rates it will re- 
quire fifreen thousand subscribers to meet actual 
expenses. We neither expect nor desire to make 
money out of it. 

We shall send several copies of this Prospectus to 
the correspondent of each Monthly Meeting, who will 
please put them into the hands of the Superiatend- 
ents of First-day schools, or such other persons as 


sent. Nomoney need be sent until the first nnmber 
of the paper is received by the subscribers, when 
the subscription for one year will be due. The first 
number of the paper will be issued in the first 
month of next year, if 15,000 subscribers are se- 
cured in time. If our Friends never bear again 
from this matter, they may be sure it is because we 
have not received sufficient encouragement. 

Dear Friends, if we do not provide for the wants 
of our children as we are amply «ble to do, it is 
more than probable that one hundred years from 
now will find our descendants largely in other re 
ligious denominations. 

All communications should be addressed to 

THE OLIVE LEAP, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio, 11th mo. 5th, 1872 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREER, 
33 N. Second St. Philadelphi.. 





